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GOOD WORDS.—XIILI. 


Some oppose honor to submission ; but it can be no 
honor to maintain what it is dishonorable to do. 


WILLIAM PENN. 








WORTH WHILE. 


I pray Thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow Truth and Thee, 

Or choose 
My pains, 


instead to win as better worth 
some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me, great Father, from a hardfought field, 
Forespent and bruised, upon a battered shield, 
Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


Far better fall with face turned towards the goal, 
At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 
Than ever come to see myself prevail, 

When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 
Save me from that! Direct Thou the event 
As suits Thy will; where’er the prizes go, 
Grant me the struggle, that my soul may grow. 


—Edward Sandford Martin, in “ Poems and Verses.” 








RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Apropos of a reference to religious education, at 
the recent Louisville meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, a writer in the School Journal says: “ The pub- 
lic schools never can teach religion, for Church and 
State will never again be one.” 

The statement that the end of education is the de- 
velopment of character and efficiency does not need to 
be defended. That ethics and religion are essential 
to the development of character will be denied only 
by those who include in religion a lot of unprovable 
theology. If the public schools are to fulfill their 
purpose they must teach religion. © 

The obstacles to be overcome are the same that 
have been already overcome in other departments of 
education: a lack of agreement as to what should be 
taught, the want of a suitable method of instruction, 
and the scarcity of teachers qualified for the work. 

Science could not be taught in the schools if there 
were rival scientific societies attesting opposing sets 
of phenomena and advocating conflicting theories. 
What facts and theories the scientists are not agreed 
upon are not recognized as scientific truth, and are 
not taught as such. Only such religious truths as 
may be accepted by all religious people can be taught 
in the public schools. The points upon which the 


sects divide must be left for the home and the Sun- 
day School to attend to; but the whole subject can- 
not be relegated to the home and the Sunday School 
because it is ignored in so many homes and so many 
children do not attend Sunday School. If religious 
education is necessary the public schools must pro- 
vide it. 

That there is a common foundation of religious 
truth upon which men have reared a great variety of 
more or less beautiful or grotesque structures is evi- 
denced by the many movements toward religious 
unity or fellowship recently started. The time is 
ripe for a tentative organization of this common and 
fundamental religion, and an attempt to teach it in 
the schools. But as with the introduction of the kin- 
dergarten, of nature study (the study of things 
rather than of books about things), of physical and 
of manual training, the private schools must take the 
lead. The public schols will not, and ought not, at- 
tempt to teach religion until the questions of what 
and how have been at least partially answered. 

Objection to the proposition to teach religion in the 
week-day schools comes not only from those who 
think it means theaching theology upon which there 
is no agreement, but also from those who think of it 
as necessarily meaning the teaching of religion from a 
book. When the study of science was first introduced 
it was taught from a book because no other way was 
known. A better way has been found. The teach- 
ing of ethics has been essayed in some schools, simi- 
larly, from a book, but a better way is being devel- 
oped. It is safe to say that the teaching of religion 
will not be, ultimately, by the laboratory method, nor 
by the text book method, nor by the library method, 
nor yet by the lecture method. A method suitable to 
the subject must be devised, or, rather, diseovered. 
If the need is real the way will be found. 

In every case of broadening the seope of the school, 
a prime obstacle has been the want of teachers pre- 
pared to present the new subject, but in every case 
the need has been met. To teach religion a teacher 
must be religious; to teach religion in the public 
schools a teacher must be possessed by a religion that 
is inclusive of all sects and is in no sense sectarian. 

To organize the religious truth that should be 
taught, to discover or develop a method of instrue- 
tion, and to qualify teachers to do the work, are the 
three things necessary; and for every one of these the 
Society of Friends is pre-eminently qualified. 

The Soeiety of Friends rests upon the same foun- 
dation as other religious bodies, but while they em- 
phasize the peculiarities of their super-structure, the 
peculiarity of Friends is the emphasis they put upon 
the importance of the fundamentals and the unim- 
portance of sectarian differences. It would seem that 
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the Society of Friends had been built in advance for 
this work for which the world is now ready. 

The theory of the Friends’ meeting, however much 
perverted the practice, is based upon universal prin- 
ciples and not upon peculiar theological conceptions. 
While the present form of Friends’ meeting may not 
prove to be the best means for providing religious 
training, it is perhaps the best means in sight, and im- 
mediately available because already free from forms 
that any might object to. Adaptation to the special 
purpose is, of course, necessary. 

While it is not altogether true that, as a young 
Friend writes, “ Friends have lost the art of trans- 
mitting their religion to their children, or of trans- 
mitting any religion to their children, in many cases,” 
it is undoubtedly true that many of us do not know 
what these universally acceptable principles are that 
the Society has to teach. Nevertheless, amongst 
Friends there are many who by inheritance and asso- 
ciation have been imbued with the broadest religious 
ideals, and who need only the focusing of conviction 
and experience to make efficicnt teachers of religion. 

Friends will have no monopoly in this field of edu- 
cational work, but their peculiar fitness for it makes 
it imperative that they take the lead rather than wait 
tor some one else to move. 

In order to make the contribution to this educa- 
tional problem that the world has a right to expect 
of us we must do three things: First. Teach our prin- 
ciples and their applications to all our young people, 
to the end that the Society itself may realize its posi- 
tion and recognize its responsibility. Second. Pro- 
vide for the training of teachers under Friendly in- 
fluences, to the end that our teachers take into their 
work the same Friendly influence. Third. Endow 
our schools, to the end that we may work out the prob- 
lem unhampered by financial worry. 

Epwarp B. Rawson. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 

[An address by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, delivered at 
Swarthmore Meeting Third month 25th, 1906.] 

That womanhood is appointed to a share in the 
responsibilities of the world’s work is a very old story. 
Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron, of whom Jehovah declared to Israel, “ I sent 
before thee Moses, Aaron and Miriam ”—+this 
prophetess is one of the picturesque figures of Bible 
history. When Moses sang the song of triumph over 
the Egyptians: 

“T will sing unto Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously: 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,” 
Miriam, with her timbrel, led all the women in dances 
and song, taking up the same refrain, 


“Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously: 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 


Of Deborah, a prophetess, it is recorded that the 
children of Israel came up to her for judgment. She 
felt herself the mouthpiece of the Lord to command 
Barak, with ten thousand men, to meet Sisera, who 
should be delivered with his chariots and his multi- 


tude into the hands of Barak. When victory was ac- 
complished, the prophetess and her leader sang to- 
gether their song of triumph, 

“For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, 


For that the people offered themselves willingly, 
Bless ye Jehovah.” 


This song of Deborah and Barak, with very splen- 
did lines as poetry, and full of ascriptions of praise 
to Jehovah, has immortalized an unlovely tale of 
bloodshed. It serves, however, as a measure of pro- 
gress in the thought of the world since that far away 
period whose warfare is so conspicuous a part of his- 
tory. How changed is the record of womanhood 
that makes a distinct impress upon the conditions of 
human life. 

The memory of Queen Victoria is celebrated for 
her patronage of the arts of peace. The world cher- 
ishes the names of Mary Somerville and Maria Mitch- 
ell as women of science. Literature has many hand- 
maidens remembered for their clear, pure note in the 
symphony of letters. The names of Lucretia Mott 
and Elizabeth Fry stand for that motherhood which 
broadens and broadens from its own hearthstone to 
take in all the needs of humanity. The marble statue 
of Frances Willard in our national capital is a tribute 
to the womanhood that would make itself a strength 
to the weak; a power to win back to the right way 
such as have wandered; “ the pillar of cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night ” marking the way to 
the uplands of life. 

Just now our thought is turned to the life of a wo- 
man, whose name, if not entered in the lists of the 
Hall of Fame, will have a place in the history of the 
world’s progress. Susan B. Anthony was born 
eighty-six years ago, in a home of Quaker ancestry 
on her father’s side. Had she lived in the time of 
Deborah, the prophetess, it is more than possible that 
the children of Israel would have come up to her for 
judgment! The “open mind” was a characteristic 
of the home; and appreciation of education, such as 
was to be had in a home school of eighty-six years 
ago. Her own work as a teacher began at seventeen, 
with the conditions which seem so primitive to us 
now, of incredibly small salary and “ boarding 
round.” She came immediately upon standards that 
she could not reconcile with justice. It chanced that 
when she succeeded to a school and in a school in 
which a man had failed, although she met the needs 
of the place, the salary which she received was only 
a quarter of that guaranteed to her predecessor. And 
this, notwithstanding the fact that there was need 
that her earnings as well as her brother’s should go 
toward cancelling the mortgage on her father’s prop- 
erty. She joined the State Teachers’ Association of 
New York to learn that, although her entrance fee 
was the same as that of the president, it was only by 
braving the sarcasm of the presiding officer that she 
could contribute her thought to the subject under 
consideration. She was born into the time when the 
law specified the size of the rod with which the hus- 
band might enforce the obedience promised by the 
wife in the marriage ceremony of the Church. She 
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was born into the time when all the property that a 
woman owned at marriage, or should come to her by 
inheritance later, passed into the possession of her 
husband, who might at death bestow it as he willed, 
except that the law secured to the wife a life interest 
in one-third of the husband’s property, which not in- 
frequently was her very own. We have only to 
imagine what it must be to an eagle to find his wings 
beating against a narrow cage, to realize in a measure 
what it was to this young woman of clear sight and of 
moral power to encounter conditions so unjust. See- 
ing what she saw, and born of a line of ancestry that 
went back to the unflinching courage of George Fox 
and his co-workers, 
“When Duty whispered low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The Youth replied, ‘I can.’ ” 

It was no easy path that opened before her. If it 
had been martyrdom—the giving up of her life at the 
stake—an agony sharp but short, I am not sure that 
the service required at her hands would not have 
been easier to give. Instead, it was a long, slow siege 
before the wall of public opinion unjust and unrea- 
soning, and at the door of legislatures that have for 
the most part only compromised as yet. Instead of 
the trial by fire and dungeons which was the portion 
of her forefathers, it fell to her to beat her wings 
against indifference and angry opposition, and to en- 
counter the withering breath of ridicule and satire; 
to know that in the public mind her name was held 
the synonymfor all that caricatureswomanhood. Hers 
was not so picturesque as the place of Miriam and 
Deborah. Instead of being judge in Israel, she found 
herself classed in her relations to the State with 
“criminals and feeble-minded and insane.” But it 
was given her to see a wondrous harvest from*her 
seed-sowing. She lived to see the property laws con- 
cerning women greatly changed. She lived to see 
school suffrage and municipal suffrage opened to wo- 
men and extending from State to State, and in four 
States complete suffrage,—the guarantee to woman 
as to man, of justice. She lived to hear the ery to 
women for help, from men struggling for civic better- 
ment. Her eighty-sixth year, indeed the last month 
of her life, found her in a great concourse of women, 
met in furtherance of the vital interests of her life. 
The day of persecution and ridicule was over; she 
found herself the honored leader of this honorable 
and honored body of women from all parts of our 
country. She, who without faltering in her purpose, 
had borne the reproaches of those for whom she 
would blaze the way to higher education, lived to 
enjoy a session of the annual conference devoted to 
the representatives of college women in advocacy of 
her own lifework. She lived to receive the tribute 
of Bryn Mawr’s president, voicing the gratitude of 
educated womanhood: “ We, your daughters in the 
spirit, rise up to-day and call you blessed.” She who 
had known what it was to be despised and rejected, 
lived to speak her last public word in the presence of 
these “ daughters in the spirit ”; to leave with them 
this happy message: “ If there was any proof needed 
of the progress of the cause for which I have worked, 
I have it to-night. The presence on this stage of 
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these college women, and of the young college girls 
who are acting as pages, and will one day be the 
world’s greatest strength, is a great encouragement 
and joy to me.” 

When, less than a month later, she had finished her 
work, the New York Senate but spoke for “ the peo- 
ple” in honoring her memory “ because of her un- 
ceasing labor, undaunted courage and unselfish de- 
votion to many philanthropic purposes and the cause 
of equal political rights for women.” 

This brief outline of a life that seems to me not to 
discredit Miriam and Deborah of old, I have brought 
before you as one more exemplar of that teaching of 
Jesus, “ He that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.” How it dwarfs the life of low aim! How it mag- 
nifies the life that catches its inspiration from the 
Infinite Soul, “im whom we live and move and have 
our being,” and pours itself out in serving! Whit- 
tier, a servant of the Most High, wrote to a young 
man who sought his counsel, “ Ally thyself early with 
some great cause.” Let us remember that “some 
great cause ” always means “some great need ” in our 
Father’s household—work waiting for human hands 
to do. We have to remember that there is no other 
way of serving the Lord than that which opens to us 
in the needs of his children. Let us not mistake the 
preparation for this service for the service itself. It 
is permitted us in prayer and psalm to draw near to 
our heavenly Father, thus to get the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit; thus to open our eyes to the breach our 
Father needs us to mend; thus to strengthen our 
hands for the burden he would have us carry for 
him. 

The farther on we get in life, the more clearly do 
we see that it is only the life of serving that is worth 
while. Song and dancing have their place in the life 
of service—all glad-heartedness is a gift straight from 
our heavenly Father’s bounty. It is the privilege of 
happy Age to call back to happy Youth: “ Only 
dance and sing with faces toward the mountain-tops; 
for in these upper airs is the vitalizing principle that 
promotes perennial youth, that makes life deep and 
high, that clears the eve for visions and opens the ear 
to heavenly messages! ” 


THE RIGHTFULNESS AND REASONABLE 


NESS OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


The Society of Friends in America, as voiced in 
the discipline of the several yearly meetings, stands 
unqualifiedly for the theory and practice of total ab- 
stinence from the beverage use of alcoholic stimu- 
fants. While this position will probably not be dis- 
puted, it is well to occasionally give more specific at- 
tention to our testimonies than is accorded in their 
brief disciplinary statements. In the absence of vigi- 
lance, false notions may find a lodgement even among 
Friends, and there is nothing regarding which false 
notions are more prevalent than the matter involved 
in the use of liquor. False notions deceive, and to be 
undeceived is to be wise. 

Even the fancied strength of the moderate drinker 
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largely deceptive, and his supposition that he is 
not as other men are, and can stop before the danger 
point in the use of stimulants is reached, is more ego- 
tistical than true. It may be admitted that the ma- 
jerity of drinkers will never become drunkards, 
but that does not prove that they will never become 
either the physiological or moral victims of alcohol. 
The danger point in the use of intoxicants is reached 
long before either acute or chronic alcoholism takes 
place. As a matter of fact, the man who indulges in 
periodie fits of intoxication, and then for a period 
ceases to drink, giving the system a chance to elimi- 
nate the poison, may escape much of the physiological 
disaster of his brother who steadily imbibes, and is 
unconscious of any stimulation, or any direct bad ef- 
fect from his drinking. The latter will lay his physi- 
‘al trouble to something besides-alcohol, and will 
probably libel the other thing. 

In most cases the daily moderate drinker finds him- 
self unconsciously increasing the dose, for it is the 
nature of alcohol to create a cumulative appetite. 
The amount which produces the desired effect and 
apparent satisfaction to-day falls short of the wished- 
for result next week or next month. It is the nature 
of alcohol, regularly administered, to deceive the cen- 
ters of sensation, and in this lies its chief danger as a 
habit former. Thus the drink habit is formed in an 
atmosphere half ignorance and the other half inno- 
cence. What has been said is as true of malt and fer- 
mented liquors, and all concoctions which contain al- 
eohol, as it is of distilled spirits. In fact, the dilute 


forms of aleohol are quite apt to do more harm in the 
long run than the concentrated forms. 
cause of the great affinity of alcohol for water, and its 
superior carrying power in the system, when diluted. 


This is so be- 


Three ordinary glasses of beer contain as much po- 
tential alcohol as an ordinary drink of whiskey, and 
the same ratio holds true of wines, containing a rela- 
tive proportion of alcohol. No one should be de- 
ceived by the light liquor advocates. 

It is not necessary in this article to deal with or 
discuss the so-called scientific theories regarding al- 
cohol on either side. Whether Atwater, or his equal- 
ly scientific opponents, are right does not materially 
affect the situation from the standpoint of the Society 
of Friends. No competent and creditable authority, 
chemical or medical, will advise the steady use of al- 
cohol in health, the desire and appetite of the drinker 
regulating the size and frequency of the dose. Ab- 
stinence is the attitude of safety, physically and mor- 
ally, for the person, beyond the possibility of a doubt 
or a eavil. 

Abstinence is as sound and safe economically as it 
is physiologically. The vast majority of people who 
drink cannot thus afford to squander their money. 
What is still more serious is the fact that the bever- 
age use of liquor endangers and handicaps the indi- 
vidual industrially. The place at the top is not likely 
ir our time to seek the drinker to fill it. Even the 
good places along the line are apt to be denied to the 
user of stimulants. This fact is becoming of wider 
and more general application in the industrial world. 
While it is true that men do support their families 
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and maintain a certain established standard of living, 
and indulge in what is rather indefinitely called = 
moderate use of liquor, “ getting on in the world ” 

becoming increasingly hard for the habitual deine. or. 

There is an ethical and altruistic side to the total 
ubstinence question. Men and women are morally 
bound to be influentially helpful to their fellows. 
Even though one is convinced that he can safely use 
liquor, he ought to feel some obligation not to become 
an encouragement te stumbling to the multitude to 
whom drink is always danger and demoralization in 
solution. To encourage the drink habit by example is 
to help along the moral, the physical and the indus- 
trial undoing of multitudes of men, and to imperil the 
hope and happiness of many homes. Total abstinence 
is, therefore, a commendable and helpful Christian 
example. 

Two types of people are now the votaries of the 
drink habit. First, that collection of men and women 
who make up what is called “ society.” Second, the 
sons of toil and the victims of submergence who mis- 
takenly fancy that drink helps one to bear the ills of 
life, while it “drives dull care away.” The second 
class is always incited to indulgence by the example 
of the first. 

That drink is the necessary liquid embodiment of 
hospitality is one of the false notions which have 
worked their way into the customs of society. The 
use of liquor in the family and in the social feast is 
practically pagan in its origin. It belongs to the false 
philosophy of Bacchus, which links good fellowship 
with boisterousness. It is not Christian, and decid- 
edly not Friendly. The Christian entertainer, if he 
consults either his reason or his religion, will think 
twiee before he offers his friends or his guests that 
which if put into their mouths may steal away their 
brains, or blunt their moral sensibilities. The genius 
of genuine hospitality demands doing good to the 
guest, physically and morally. 

There is a fallacy afloat in society which considers 
that abstinence is a sign of weakness. But the re- 
verse of this is true. It requires more strength to 
refuse to drink than it does to imbibe. When Cap- 
tain Casto, of heroic memory, in the presence of his 
hosts, a collection of social drinkers, simply said, 
never drink,” and abstained, he demonstrated that 
he was a moral as well as a physical hero. It involves 
no special display of any sort of virility to follow the 
established social pace, and keep up the round of so- 
cial drinking, because that is the dead level of social 
practice. To set a new pace higher and better than 
the old, is the divine prerogative of those who have 
been called to Christian service, and who understand 
the meaning of Christian altruism. 


The question of total abstinence is now so well 
grounded in safe practice and sound philosophy, that 
the time has gone by when its advocates need to be 
savagely censorious, or to harrow the mind with awful 
examples of the overt and innocent victims of drink 
indulgence. The kindly and sympathetic educational 
processes are in order in dealing with the personal 
side of this question. 


The physical safety of the person, the social prog- 
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ress of the race, the industrial prosperity of the 
masses, the ethical obligations resting upon Chris- 
tians, are all united in urging the practice of absti- 
nence from the beverage use of alcoholic stimulants. 
The case cannot be better or more briefly summed 
up than in the following from an address by Dr. Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, delivered Second month 28th, 
i837: “It is very plain, too plain to be insisted on, 
that to remove what intoxicates is to remove intoxi- 
cation. In proportion as ardent spirits are banished 
from our homes, our tables, our hospitalities, in pro- 
portion as those who have influence and authority in 
the community abstain themselves, and lead their de- 
pendents to abstain from their use, in that proportion 
the occasions of excess must be diminished, and temp- 
tations to it must disappear.” 


















































Henry W. WIpvr. 








































QUAKERISM AND THE SIMPLE LIFE. 

{Extracts from a booklet by Rufus M. Jones, published by 
Headley Brothers, London. } 

The first Christians “‘ate their bread with gladness 
and singleness (or, as we should say, simplicity) of 
heart.” One of our Master’s deepest words was, “ If 
your eye be single (i.e., simple) your whole body will 
be full of light.” Now what does that mean? It is 
just the opposite of duplicity or doubleness. Our 
best modern word for it is perhaps sincerity, absence 
of every tinge and tone of sham. For the Quaker 
‘the simple life” has always begun there. There 
can be no genuine simplicity in the relationships of 
life, if there is not unclouded honesty at the heart and 
center. 

“The Simple Life,” we shall say, then, begins 
when a person is found who is absolutely honest with 
himself, who will not have either the world or God 
think him to be what he is not in his own soul, who 
will have no victories if they cannot be won without 
bartering the priceless jewel of his own sincerity. . 

It is worth emphasizing that we can never hope for 
the simple life in the great world of society until we 
have persons who begin their honesty by being honest 
with themselves in the dark, persons who can say 
with the brave old psalmist, “ Thou hast visited me 
in the night and found nothing ”—.e., nothing false 
oOo! crooked. * 

But I must hasten on to point out the practical and 
social character of Quaker simplicity. The Quaker 
fronted a world full of artificial complexity, a society 
of classes, amounting almost to castes. He met it 
with the simple, single idea that every man, high or 
low, ignorant or learned, rich or poor, white or col- 
ored, good or bad, was to be treated as a potential 
child of God, and so a brother. Principles of democ- 
racy have marched with rapid pace, since the days 
when the Leicestershire apostle of brotherhood set 
out in his leather breeches to tell of the freedom to 
be won through the truth and through love, the free- 
dom of sons, the freedom of the spirit. We have had 
declarations of human rights, we have had proclama- 
tions of liberty, equality and fraternity; we have seen 
a world deluged in blood to baptize in each land the 
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cradle of democracy, but somehow the actual emanci- 
pation of man still halts. . . 

The Quaker panacea for the ills of boss-ridden 
States, for the warfare between labor and capital, for 
the inhumanity of the saloon and the white slave 
traffic, is the simple method of propagating a genuine 
brotherhood. Treat every person as a brother. 

Again, we must admit and realize that the path of 
simplicity is a slow and difficult one. If our social 
goal is a kingdom of brothers we need not look for 
that millennium by express to-morrow. It is a far, 
far remote consummation. Few of us even yet ac- 
tually practice it ourselves, but it is nevertheless the 
only path, even though over Alps, to a renewed and 
regenerated world, and the pillar Friends of all 
epochs have walked it and have called us into it. 



































SALVATION BY MACHINERY. 


The anonymous author of “ The Creed of Christ ” 
[a little book recently published in London and New 
York by John Lane] is a religious man dealing with 
religion. He believes that Christ has been grievously 
misinterpreted, so that Christianity has come to stand 
in a large part for the very things which Christ, when 
he was here, contradicted. Phariseeism, for example, 
the idea of an external obedience as man’s part in a 
covenant with God, to be maintained for the sake of 
a reward,—this he says, was what Christ hated. “ The 
idea of a covenant between God and man, when kept 
(as poetry keeps it) in the region of natural law, is 
sternly grand and fundamentally true; but when the 
vitalizing influence of poetry ceases to be felt, and the 
letter of the law which God is supposed to have given 
to man comes to be regarded as divine, the idea de- 
generates into the most soulless of all conceptions, 
that of a commercial bargain.” ‘This, he says, in the 
days of the scribes, had killed freedom, conscience 
and imagination. And all this, against which Christ 
had so protested that the system crucified him in self- 
defense, came back into the Christian Church. “ By 
the time the Church had been fully organized the 
whole diameter of thought separated Christianity 
from the mind of Christ. Everything that Christ 
hated most had been accepted, systematized, and au- 
thoritatively taught. The central idea of Israel’s 
creed, that of salvation by machinery, had won a com- 
plete and apparently final triumph over the central 
idea of Christ’s creed, that of salvation by spiritual 
growth. The false dualism of the Old Testament— 
its total separation of the supernatural from nature, 
of heaven from earth, of God from man—had become 
the basis of the philosophy of Christendom.” The 
book ends with a prophecy of the “ final triumph,” in 
which the supernatural world, as distinguished from 
the natural, shall fade “ like the cloud-mountains of a 
summer’s day.” Then Christ “will have entered 
into the possession of his kingdom; the idea of the 
Incarnation will have fully disclosed its innes mean- 
ing: and the restoration of God to nature will be com- 
plete.”—George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge Mass., in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 31, 1906. 


THE REVIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Following the Welsh revival, which so deeply in- 
terested the Christian world a year ago, has come a 
concerted effort on the part of many earnest citizens 
of Philadelphia to develop a great religious revival in 
this city. With Torrey and Alexander as leaders of 
the movement, and the co-operation of pastors of 
many churches, Philadelphians have been constantly 
appealed to to become Christians. The papers each 
day record considerable numbers of converts. 

Friends, of course, have no active participation in 
the movement, but we, with other earnest and 
thoughtful people, feel an interest in the motives and 
results of this so-called revival. We recognize prim- 
arily that all people’s religious needs are not reached 
by our quiet ways of approaching them, and that 
there is a field for other workers whose methods differ 
from our own. We also feel the most cordial interest 
in any honest movement for human helpfulness even 
though we are not in accord with the manner of ex- 
pressing this concern. 

We are, however, constrained to feel that the con- 
stant effort to frighten men and women into a pro- 
tession of religious feeling, and eloquent appeals 
the theologic conceptions of the Dark 
1 to the development of the divine 
We hold that mankind have always 
been the children of God, and hence need no profes- 
sion of belief nor acceptance of some idea of sacrifice 
to become the odjects of His love and eare. 

We are often wayward and erring children, still 
oftener 
need c 


based upon 
Ages do not tent 
ee ae 

life in the soul. 


and indifferent 


} 


mversion to the 


eareless ones, and greatly 
our sonship, 


and a sense of its joy in being protected, and its re- 


recognition of 


sponsibility for action. Perhaps we are too prone to 
rest upon our comfortable theologiec conception that 

ildren, and forget that we 
shall be but unworthy sons, 


we are already God’s cl 
until we come to con- 
sicously feel the operation of God’s spirit working 
upon our spirits. . 

Turning the thoughts of men to look within for 
the kingdom, the world needs a conversion from in- 
difference and irresponsibility to the knowledge of 
and confidence in the guidance of the Father. Nota 
more clearly-defined belief in certain dogmas, but 
larger faith and deeper trust, more perfect accord of 
the divine and the human in us, must characterize the 








revival that can really help Philadelphia, or Wales, or 
the far-off islands of the sea. And this is what all 
revival movements really desire to attain. They want 
to arouse the God in man and make the spirit master 
of the flesh. But, after nearly two thousand years of 
Christian history, we still so imperfectly apprehend 
the teaching of Him who spoke the two command- 
ments upon which he said all the law and the proph- 
ets hung, that leaders in the Church go about asking 
men to accept a certain belief instead of growing into 
a fuller faith. In spite of the efforts of reverent stu- 
dents to get at the truth of Scripture by careful in- 
vestigation of the sources whence it came and the his- 
toric conditions which gave it birth, we find the lead- 
ers of what are desired to be great religious move- 
ments, preferring to promulgate the ideas of the re- 
mote age of schoolmen rather than the conclusions of 
the age of scholarship. We cannot rationally hope for 
great success in quickening religious life, as the result 
of applying seventeenth century theologic tests to 
twentieth century seekers after truth. We are 
forced to the rational conclusion that when the emo- 
tional excitement created by vast crowds of people, 
stirring music, and impassioned appeal have passed 
away, little real advancement of the cause of genuine 
conversion to a knowledge of God in us, which alone 
avails to make us better men and women, will be ap- 
parent. But is the time not opportune for Friends 
to urge upon the attention of the people who ear- 
nestly want religious help, the simple doctrine of 
seeking and finding the spark of divine life within 
them? The age of dogmatic sway in religion is past. 
It has done for the world all that it can. The time is 
ripe for a revival based upon the desire for a knowl- 
edge of the spirit which works in us, and a willingness 
to accept its guidance. 


James B. Dunn, secretary of the National Temper- 
ance Society and editor of the National Temperance 
Advocate, of New York, died at his home in Brooklyn 
last week, aged seventy-four years. Dr. Dunn was a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and in his earlier days 
served a number of important churches. 
twelve or fifteen years ago, when the 


Some 
attempt was 
inade to conduct the Boston Traveler as a moral and 
religious paper, Dr. Dunn was made its editor. The 
experiment was not a financial success. During his 
term of service on the Traveler he became intimate 
with the able corps of New England statesmen, such 
as Frye, Hale and Littlefield, of Maine, and Hoar, 
Lodge, Long and McCall, of Massachusetts. About 
1898 he was called to the position which he held at 
the time of his death. When the crusade in behalf 
of the anti-canteen law came on, by virtue of his po- 
litical relationships end friendships, Dr. Dunn was 
able to do valiant work in behalf of the bill. While 
others made more public claims than he, no one was 
more telling and resourceful. Some of the best liter- 
ature on the subject was the work of his brain and 
pen. He was a vigorous speaker and a careful and 
convincing advocate of the cause which he served. 
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The following resolutions, presented in the State 
legislature of Iowa by our friend (of the other 
branch) Albert F. N. Hambleton, member for Ma- 
haska County, were adopted by the*House Third 
month 7th, and concurred in by the Senate on the 
15th: 

Whereas, In response to resolutions adopted by State legis- 
atures and the Inter-Parliamentary Union at its conference 
held in St. Louis in 1904, the President of these United States 
issued the original invitation to the governments signatory 
to the Hague Conventions, to attend a second conference at 
The Hague for the promotion of international justice and 
peace; and, 

“Whereas, The Secretary of State in a circular letter ad- 
dressed “to the representatives of the United States accred- 
ited to the governments signatory to the acts of The Hague 
conference ” communicated the resolution adopted by the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, and 

Whereas, The delegates are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent these United States at said conference, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House, the Senate concurring, That the 
Thirty-first General Assembly of Iowa hereby endorses the 
action of the President and the Congress of the United States 
in its approval of such conference, and be it 

Resolved, That the delegates or commissioners appointed 
to represent the United States at such coming Hague confer- 
ence be requested to use their influence to constitute The 
Hague Tribunal a court of authority for the settlement of 
differences between the governments represented in that 
tribunal. 

Resolved, further, That an engrossed copy of these resolu- 
tions be furnished the delegates appointed by the President 
and that the same be forwarded through the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, member of Congress from Missouri, and president 
of the Arbitration Group in Congress. 


The studies in the Life of Christ in the British 
Friend will be of special interest and value in connec- 
tion with our Bible lessons of the present series. 
This department of Bible Notes is conducted this year 
by the Editor, Edward Grubb. The third install- 
ment, dealing with the infancy narratives and John 
the Baptist, appears in the Third month issue, which 
is just at hand. ‘The editorial sermon in this issue is 
on the Gospel of the Undistinguished, the text being 
“The disciples of Jesus were originally no heroes. 
Yet Jesus made of them a force strong enough to 
defy the world.” The Problem of the Unemployed 
is discussed in the third of a series on this subject by 
Edward Grubb. Particularly valuable to a busy 
Friend who does not take all the British magazines is 
the monthly review of the most important of them. 
The new books of most interest from a Friendly 
point of view and from that of the best present-day 
culture are noticed and reviewed, including especially 
Biblical and theological, social and economic snb- 
jects. There is a department of Social Work and 
Study, Educational Notes, What Friends are Doing. 
The editorial is on Mectings of Ministry and Over- 
sight. Friends in America cannot but find the 
British Friend invaluable in keeping in touch with 
the things in England in which we 
ested. 


are most inter- 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, read an important paper before the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy. He said that it is not safe 
to allow the use of chemical preparations for the pres- 
ervation of food, as manufacturers cannot be trusted 
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to use these preservatives in such small quantities as 
might render them harmless. He says that by means 
of sterilization, or by the use of low temperature, or 
by curing such products as cheese, ham, bacon and 
corned beef, food may be preserved long enough to 
reach the consumer in good condition. Meanwhile 
the Beef Trust, in the absence of legislation to forbid 
it, will continue to embalm partially decayed or dis- 
eased meat, and manufacture poisonous sausages for 
the consumption of people who are too ignorant to 
know what they are eating, or too poor to buy what is 
beyond suspicion. 


Concerning the Beef Trust, we have the recent de- 
cision of Judge Humphrey, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, that the individuals composing it cannot 
be prosecuted on the charge of conspiracy in restraint 
of interstate trade, on the ground that Commissioner 
Garfield compelled them to furnish evidence which 
tended to incriminate themselves. But while the in- 
dividuals are thus in no danger of prison cells the cor- 
poration will be tried, and may be fined heavily if 
found guilty. The newspaper report says that when 
the decision was made there were manifestations of 
joy by the leading packers who were present. To the 
impartial reader the conclusion is inevitable that 
when men plead that they cannot be tried because 
they have given evidence which incriminates them- 
selves, they virtually admit that they have been 
guilty of criminal acts. An innocent man, especially 
ii he is the possessor of uncounted millions, has noth- 
ing to fear from a trial in our courts. But though as 
individuals they may thus eseape trial on a technical- 
ity, if the evidence shows the corporation to be guilty, 
the men who compose that corporation and are re- 
sponsible for its doings will be found guilty in the 
great court of public opinion. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that in the same city where Judge Humphrey's 
decision was made, and only a few days earlier, a 
State Court decided that a confession of crime could 
be used to convict the person making it, even thongh 
* sweated ” out of him by police officers who had him 
in close custody. In this ease of a poor me chanic’s 
boy the court held that a confession made under in- 
In the case of the Beef 
Trust magnates the decision was based on “ 


timidation was voluntary. 


one of tl 
most cherished rights of the American citizen, tl 
right to remain silent when questioned upon any sub- 


ie 


ject the answers to which would ineriminate him.” 


ttlantic Monthly. 
concerning some equivocal rights of labor, a case was 
cited of an engineer who was ordered 
thirty-one consecutive hours; he fell asleep on his en- 
gine and a collision took place in which he 
of the passengers were injured. The highest court in 
the State decided that he was not entitled to damages 
because he was guilty of contributory negligence; he 
should have refused to work thirty-one hours, al- 
though he knew that such a refusal would have been 
followed by his discharge. A case somewhat similar 
to this occurred recently in Colorado. A collision in 


In an able article in this month’s 
to run for 


and some 
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which several people were killed took place there be- 
cause the train dispatcher fell asleep at his post. He 
fell asleep because the railroad corporation had kept 
him on duty seventy-two hours without relief. Will 
the courts decide that the train dispatcher is responsi- 
ble for the loss of life in that railroad wreck 4 


Last week a delegation of about one hundred mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, headed by President Samuel 
Gompers, presented a petition to President Roosevelt 
and to Congress. Among the things asked for in the 
petition were the extension of the eight-hour law to 
all Government employees, more stringent restriction 
of immigration, no relaxation of the Chinese exclu- 
sion laws, safeguards against the competition of con- 
vict labor, a more radical anti-injunction bill than the 
one now before Congress, and more members favor- 
able to the interests of labor on the Congressional 
Committee to consider that subject. To this last re- 
quest Speaker Cannon replied that he had endeav- 
ored to be impartial in his appointments, but that no 
outside organization could be allowed to have a voice 
in the make-up of Congressional committees. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promised to see that the eight-hour 
law is enforced, except in the Isthmus of Panama, 
where Congress has provided that it shall not apply, 
owing to the peculiar conditions existing there. He 
favors such a restriction of foreign immigration as 
will prevent the lowering of American standards of 
living. He will enforce the law forbidding Chinese 
laborers to come to this country, while cordially wel- 
coming Chinese students and travelers. Concerning 
the proposed anti-injunction bill, he thinks it goes as 
far as it would be safe to go at this time, but doubts 
whether Congress will pass it even in its present mild 
shape. 


The conclusion of the petition to Congress inti- 
mated that if the Federation’s requests were not 
granted the next step would be to organize a labor 
party and appeal to the people at the polls. 
an appeal that any body of American citizens has a 


This is 


right to make. Whether the formation of a new po- 
litical party in the interests of labor, or the joining of 
the members of the Federation to the Socialist party, 
would bring about improved conditions for laboring 
men and for the country at large, is a question for the 
serious consideration of all who have the interests of 
the working people at heart. 


God knows when to send the shadows. 
that they would never be of our choosing is good 
proof of our need to trust him. But no shadows 
ever yet closed so completely about a life that there 
was no light to be seen. There is brightness in the 
past, in the present, and in the future, for us all. If 
the year is not commencing as brightly as we had 
hoped, let us think of the blessings that God sent in 
the year that is past, and remember that God’s best 
for his children is always ahead.—Sunday School 
Times. 


The fact 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
Editors of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I was very much surprise «1 at the position taken in 
an editorial article in the LyreLiieencer of Third 
month 10th, in suggesting the meetings’ attitude to- 
ward a member obtaining a divorce and remarrying, 
or an unmarried member marrying a divorced person. 

I have been accustomed to consider editorials in 
the INTELLIGENCER on a subject so vital to the So- 
clety’s s standard of living as this one is, as attempting 
to express as nearly as possible the Friends’ attitude. 
| hope, however, that our monthly meetings generally 
would not feel at liberty to deal with such an offender 
in a manner as is suggested by the writer of the arti- 
cle referred to. 

The two cases—one where a member has married 
‘out of meeting,” and the other where one of the 
contracting parties is divoreed—are in no way paral- 
lel. The Discipline (of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting) prescribes a course of action for the month- 
ly meeting to follow in dealing with the former case, 
under the chapter on “ Marriage,” which further 
states, ‘‘ Marriage being a solemn covenant for life, 
and the fulfillment of its obligations essential to the 
welfare of the family and the maintenance of society, 
we cannot consent to divorce under any cireum- 
stances, or to any marriage or remarriage in violation 
of this testimony; but a legal se paration, without di- 
voree, may be allowed in extreme eases.’ 

In dealing with those who have violated this latter 
injunction of the Discipline, provision is made in no 
uncertain language under the chapter on “ Disown- 
ment” as follows: “It is the desire of the Society 
that no one be disowned except when his retention 
would be to weaken our testimony for the truth, im- 
pair the good example which we desire to set, or con- 
fuse our sense of right living.” In retaining the of- 
fender do we not weaken our testimony for the 
truth? Is such an example a good one to set before 
our young Friends, showing how we are going to con- 
strue a marriage contract? Can we look upon such a 
ease as representing our sense of right living ? 

The Discipline continues, “ With these objects in 
view, monthly meetings have authority to exercise 
disciplinary labor, and to proceed to disown- 
ment upon the general grounds stated below 

“ These general grounds are: 

“1. Breaches of the Moral Law 

“2. Willful disregard of those provisions of the 
Discipline which by their language are made obliga- 
tory or prohibitory. (Is not divorce prohibited ?) 

“3. Such transgressions of our Testimonies . 
as clearly prove the person not to be in sympathy 
with the Truth as held by us.” 

Closely following the editorial of Third month 
10th is the action of one of our monthly meetings, 
which, after careful consideration and much discus- 
sion, decided to retain in membership one of its mem- 
bers who secured a divorcee and re-married while the 
other party to the first marriage covenant still lives. 

It is very de ‘plorable that Friends should take such 
a weak stand against this evil, and just at a time when 
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other denominations are taking a stronger stand 
against the re-marriage of divorced persons, and 
when there is sentiment in some sections to even se- 
cure State or National legislation to govern it. 

Can we afford to set aside the high standard as set 
by our Discipline and lower the bars to the violation 
of a promise made “ in the presence of God” to be 
“a lovmg and faithful husband (or wife) until 
death,” merely for the sake of retaining one mem- 
ber, and just at a time when our Society is accused 
from the public platform and reported in the daily 
and other periodicals as ‘‘ no longer a moral force in 
the community ” ? Jesse W. Putiuies. 

Third month 26th, 1906. 


THE COURSE IN SOCIAL WORK. 
[An outline of the “ Preliminary Course in Social Work,” 


to be given at the University of Pennsylvania, as announced 
in these columns last week.] 


First Wreex.—General summary. 


Class diseus- 
sion in charge of Samuel MeCune Lindsay, professor 
of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. Fourth 
month 16th, opening lecture by Prof. Lindsay. 
Fourth month 17, “ The Literature of Charity,” Ed- 
ward T. Devine, professor of Social Economies, 
Columbia University. Fourth month 18th, “ The 
Problem of Relief,” Edward T. Devine. Fourth 
month 19th, “ The Basis of Fact in Charity,” Mary 
E. Richmond, general secretary Society for Organ- 
izing Charity. Fourth month 20th, “ Investigation 
as a Protection to the Poor,’ Mary E. Richmond. 
Fourth month 21st, tield work, excursion to Philadel- 
‘phia Almshouse. 

Seconp Wreek.—Management of Private Chari- 
table Societies. Class discussion in charge of Dr. G.B. 
Mangold, instructor in Sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Fourth month 23d, “ Office Organization 
and Annual Reports,” Prof. Lindsay. Fourth month 
24th, “ The Use of Statistics,’ Dr. Mangold. Fourth 
month 25th, “* Finances,” Frank Tucker, vice-presi- 
dent Provident Loan Society, New York. Fourth 
month 26th, * Finances,” Frank Tucker. Fourth 
month 27th, ** Child Labor,” Scott Nearing, secretary 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee. Fourth 
month 28th, Field work, excursion to Wayfarer’s 
Lodges and Public Bath Houses. 

Tuirp Weex.—Public and Private Relief. Class 
discussion in charge of Dr. J. Lynn Barnard. Fourth 
month 30th, “Some Views Concerning Philadel- 
phia’s Official Charities,” Dr. W. M. L. Coplin, Diree- 
tor Department of Public Health and Charities. 
Fifth month ist, “ State Subsidies to Private Char- 
ities,” Cadwalader Biddle, secretary Board of Com- 
mittee on Public Charity, Pennsylvania. Fifth 
month 2d, “ The Innere Mission of Germany,” J. F. 
Ohl, superintendent City Mission of the Evangelical 
Church. Fifth month 3d, “ Publie Health,” Dr. 
A. C. Abbott, Superintendent Bureau of Health, 
Philadelphia. Fifth month 4th, “ Private Relief 
Work,” Prof. Kelsey. Fifth month 5th, field work, 
excursion to Elwyn. 
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Fovrrn Wrex.—Work for Children. 
cussion in charge of Professor Kelsey. Fifth month 
7th, “The Training of Backward Children,” Dr. 
M. W. Barr, Training School for Feeble Minded 
Children. Fifth month 8th, “The Problem of 
Neglected Children,” B. C. Marsh, secretary Penn- 
eylvania Society to Protect Children from Cruelty. 
Fifth month 9th, “ History of Child Saving in the 
United States,” Homer Folks, State Charities Aid 
Association, New York. Fifth month 10th to 16th, 
the class is expected to attend the sessions of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, to 
be held in Horticultural Hall during this week. 
Fifth month 17th, “ Juvenile Courts and Probation,” 
Martha P. Falconer, superintendent Girls’ Depart- 
ment, House of Refuge. Fifth month 18th, “ Plae- 
ing-out System,” Dr. Carl Kelsey. Fifth month 19th, 
field work, excursion to House of Refuge, Glen Mills, 
Pa. 

Fiera Werex.—The Church and Industrial Prob- 
lems. Class discussion in charge of Prof. Lindsay. 
Fifth month 21st and 22d, “ The Church and Social 
Reform,” Prof. Graham Taylor, warden, Chicago 
Commons, Chicago, Ill. Fifth month 23d, 24th and 
25th, “ Industrial Problems Underlying Relief,” 
Prof. Taylor. Fifth month 26th, field work, exeur- 
sion to Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 

Sixtu Wrex.—Neighborhood Work. Class dis- 
cussion in charge of Prof. Kelsey. Fifth month 28th, 
* Social Settlements,” Anna F. Davies, head worker, 
College Settlement. Fifth month 29th, “ Club 
Work,” Laura N. Platt, president Association of 
Women Workers. Fifth month 30th, “ School Gar- 
dens,” R. F. Powell, superintendent Philadelphia Va- 
cant Lots Cultivation Society. Fifth month 31st, 
“The New Basis of Civilization,” Simon N. Patten, 
professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania. 
Sixth month 1st, closing lecture, Prof. S. M. Lindsay. 


Class dis- 


SUSAN W. LIPPINCOTT. 


The life of this dear friend has been characterized 
by such vigor and activity that it is hard to realize 
that she has lived beyond the allotted period. One 
of her dearest interests was her garden; and here, 
until only a year or two ago, the busy seasons of 
spring and autumn would find her not only directing 
her workmen, but joining them in the seed sowing 
and the planting with energy that taxed them to fol- 
low. It has been one of the joys of her life to pre- 
serve in perfection and beauty the home established 
by her grandparents more than a hundred years ago, 
whose monumental pines are memorials also of her 
father and mother. Her friends would not like to 
separate her in their thought from this home setting. 
The generosity of her sowing and planting was char- 
acteristic of all her activities. It was another joy 
of her life to make the beautiful home a center of 
intellectual and spiritual stimulus to the young peo- 
ple of her neighborhood. Here she gathered them to- 
gether to share with them her own keen enjoyment 
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of foreign travel, and of the best literature, and her 
own interest in and broad interpretation of the Bible, 
and her vital belief in the principles of Quakerism. 
It had become another of ler joys to make the season 
of roses a time for inviting a company of interested 
friends for conference on the best methods of advanc- 
ing the cause of woman suffrage. To this work she 
had given herself with a chivalrous zeal which was 
clearly an inheritance from her honored father’s na- 
ture. She loved to tell of her father’s justice to his 
wife and daughters. eared as she had been in this 
atmosphere of justice to womanhood, it was inevita- 
ble that she should give herself to the work of mak- 
ing this justice prevail. If it sometimes chanced that 
it was hard for her to be patient with slower and less 
aggressive methods than her own nature prompted, it 
was the impatience of Niagara, whose largeness and 
resistless currents cannot brook restraint. 

In the first sense of loss it seems impossible that 
her place should be made good in her community; 
in her religious society; in the woman’s cause; in 
Swarthmore College; whose interests she had made 
her own. We are saying in our hearts, 


“Vainly look we for another 
In her place to stand! ” 


There is left to us the hope that her generous seed- 
sowing will yield a harvest of souls to take up the 
great interests of her life among us. E. P. B. 


WILLET B. HAZARD. 


[A memorial prepared by the Friends’ Association of Pasa- 
dena, Cal.] 

On the third of Second month, 1906, Willet B. 
Hazard passed from this state of existence to the 
higher life. He was born in Prince Edward County, 
Canada, First month 3d, 1830, of Quaker parentage. 
He was a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends. He showed in his daily walk through a long 
and useful life those qualities of mind and heart 
which endeared him to all who knew him, and which 
in all the relations of life indicated the true Friend 
and Christian. Although he had very decided con- 
victions, which made him universally respected, in 
disposition he was mild and gentle, and unostenta- 
tious in his ways. As a husband and father he was 
kind, loving and faithful, and our sympathies go 
forth to the bereaved family, with the assurance that 
under all cireumstanees God doeth all things well. 

As he has been one of the members in regular at- 
tendance at the meetings of our Pasadena Friends’ 
Association, and his death will cause a void which will 
not be filled, therefore, “ Resolved, That a 
friend has left us, the memory of whose life we would 
perpetuate, not in words of empty praise, but words 
‘bursting from our lips to break.’ ” 

As we note his untiring faithfulness to all life’s 
duties, his devotion as friend, counsellor or helper, we 
feel the mainspring of any action was from a power 
“not of earth,” and can truly say he did what he 
could. While he walks no more with us we feel it 


soon 
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was a privilege to have known and loved him. As 
members of the Association we can say: 
“Fold him, O Father, in thy arms, 
And let him henceforth be 


A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee.” 


BLUE RIVER MONTHLY MEETING. 


Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends, situated 
at Highland Creek, near Salem, Indiana, still retains 
its promising condition; perhaps no meeting within 
the limits of Illinois Yearly Meeting has so many in- 
teresting and interested young people. Our isolated 
meeting has over a hundred members, and while a 
number of the younger ones are away teaching or in 
other vocations they still retain a lively interest, as 
shown by frequent letters. A new meeting house has 
been built in later years on the site of the old one. It 
is a plain, substantial structure, with seating capacity 
of four hundred. We have two recorded ministers, 
Thomas and Ellwood Trueblood, the former having 
reached the three score years and ten. His unassum- 
ing, upright life has been an uplift to this community. 
Ellwood’s beautiful, helpful words and consecrated 
lite are familiar to many outside of this neighbor- 
hood. Our meeting feels itself blessed in the services 
of these brothers. The First-day school continues 
during the winter months with apparent interest; 


during the warm weather the average attendance is 
forty-five, with an enrollment of sixty. These are di- 


vided into five classes, the primary class using the 
Scattered Seeds. After the classes a review is held of 
the lessons by Ellwood Trueblood. We have only. 
one plain bonnet left in the meeting; this is worn by a 
dear old lady of eighty-two, who sits at the head of 
the meeting. Her peaceful face is a benediction to us 
all. From time to time this meeting has been visited 
by Eastern Friends, from which we have felt a help- 
‘ul influence. This meeting has been in an active con- 
dition for eighty years, dating from the separation. 
Much of the reverence for their meeting which was 
ielt by those hardy pioneers of the past is still re- 
tained by their descendants. 
SipNeyY TRvuEBLOop. 


THE FIRST WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 
[The first woman suffrage convention was held in 184s, 
we believe in Rochester, N. Y.] 


In connection with the death of Susan B. Anthony 
it has been claimed that the first woman’s rights con- 
vention was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y. A paper 
published in Salem, Ohio, questions the accuracy of 
this claim. In 1892, at a suffrage convention held in 
the latter city, Susan B. Anthony read a paper pre- 
pared by Emily Robinson, and allowed to go unchal- 
lenged the statement contained therein that the equal 
suffrage movement originated in Salem. The paper 
concluded with these words: “‘ Thus ended the first 
Ohio State Suffrage Convention, and, I believe, the 
very first of its kind in the world.” This first Ohio 
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convention was held when it had been decided to alter 
and amend the State Constitution, in the hope of ef- 
fecting desirable legislation. The following para- 
graph is part of a formal call published in the Anti- 
slavery Bugle, then published in Salem by Oliver 
Johnson: 

“We, the undersigned, earnestly call on all the 
women of Ohio to meet them in convention on Fri- 
day, the 19th of April, 1850, at 10 o’clock a.m., in 
the city of Salem to concert measures to secure to all 
persons the recognition of equal rights and the exten- 
sion of the privileges of government without distine- 
tion of sex or color.” 

The convention was held in the Second Baptist 
Church, was attended by about two hundred people, 
and was called to order by Mrs. Marius Robinson, 
Twenty-two resolutions were adopted, covering the 
whole range of woman’s political, religious, civil and 
social rights, and a memorial was sent to the consti- 
tutional convention. 

Leona M. Whinery, who sent the paper containing 
this information, adds that Marius Robinson, husband 
of the woman who called the meeting to order, was 


tarred and feathered for making anti-slavery 
speeches. She also inquires concerning the date of 


the Seneca Falls meeting. 








PERSECUTION OF PEACEMAKERS. 


[From The American Friend.] 


Twenty-seven men and one woman have been tried 
and found guilty of teaching peace doctrines in 
France, and all have been sentenced to prison. Their 
crime was that they had led the peace movement in 
France, and had signed anti-militarist plae--4s which 
were posted in Parisian streets. Gustav ‘ervé, the 
most prominent of the peace preachers, had been ar- 
rested four times before, but had not been convicted. 
The Literary Digest, in a recent article on the peace 
propaganda in Europe, gave this extract from one of 
Hervé’s speeches to the army: 

“Comrades, you are called to the military school 
in order to be degraded, in order to learn how to kill 
your brethren. Refuse the rifles offered to you, or 
take and smash them; insult your gold-laced com- 
manders. Let us all ery out: ‘ Down with the army! 
Away with country! Long live internationalism! ’ ” 

It is significant that the Baroness Von Suttner, 
who wrote the famous peace novel, “ Down with 
Arms,” which led to the establishment of The Hague 
Tribunal, was awarded the Nobel peace prize, while 
these humbler teachers of peace are rewarded with 
prison cells. They are attempting to put peace prin- 


ciples into actual practice by urging the soldiers of. 


all nations to go on strike and refuse to shoot each 
other. It seems that peace theories are popular 
enough in Europe, but peace practiced is another 
matter, a dangerous matter which to speak of is 
crime. 

It is not an accident or a mere coincidence that 
Hervé, Baroness Von Suttner, and the other leaders 
of the peace movement, are socialists. 
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World-wide - 








peace is an integral part of the Socialist program in 
all countries. Every active socialist is working di- 
rectly for the establishment of “ the Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the world,” though we usu- 
ally call it the Co-operative Commonwealth, or the 
Earthly Paradise. 

Jean Jaures, the leading socialist of France, said 
in a recent speech: 

“ The duty of socialists, as soon as danger of a war 
appears, is very plain.- The International Labor 
Association stands before everything else for a per- 
manent and universal: propaganda of peace. When 
ambition or desire of conquest arises in the State and 
suggests the probability or possibility of war the in- 
ternational proletariat must rise as one man and 
make it plain to the government of a capitalistic 
State that the laboring men will have no slaughter.” 
—May Beals. 








THE FLAG FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


The use of an emblem to represent certain abstract 
thoughts is found helpful to most mature minds. 
The childish mind demands the visible symbol as al- 
most a necessity in assisting it to appreciate the ab- 
stract. Our nation’s flag is such an emblem. It 
stands for all that our nation is and does. It should 
symbolize to the child the ideal of good citizenship, 
that each individual should be of as much use as pos- 
sible to fellowman and to the world at large. It 
should stand to the child for a government that is one 
of the means through which the individual may ap- 
proach this ideal. 

That the teaching of civic ideals is a necessity, and 
that we need every aid in developing the growing 
generations into good citizens, is impressed upon us 
by the recent history of disgraceful political occur- 
rences in Philadelphia and other of our cities. If the 
red, white and blue, nature’s own hues, appeal to the 
little child as fitting emblems of the three great vir- 
tues—love, purity and truth—then let us teach them 
very early to revere their nation’s colors. 

It is a mistaken idea to think that our flag repre- 
sents but one phase of the nation’s life. True, it has 
been carried in war through many battles, but it has 
been carried many more times on errands of peace. 
Our ships carry it over the seas, telling the world of 
an industrial progress unparalleled in the world’s his- 
tery. It floats from all our public schools, and from 
every university yard as the sign of one of the world’s 
greatest educational systems. It floats in foreign 
lands to tell its followers there that they and their 
rights are protected by a government at home. With- 
in recent months the whole world must have recog- 
nized it as an emblem of peace when its representa- 
tives led in bringing the Russo-Japanese war to a close, 
It stands to-day for the nation that is one of the prime 
movers in the next Peace Conference soon to be gath- 
ered at The Hague. 

If our Stars and Stripes is the emblem of all that is 
great and good about our nation and its government, 
then let us inculeate a love for it in our children and 
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a just pride in the achievements for which it stands. 
lt it must stand disgraced before the world by the 
mistakes we make, both individually and as a nation, 
all the more reason is there to teach the child that, 
because he is a part of the nation for which it stands, 
his lie will put a blotch on its fair beauty; that he is 
not worthy to be his nation’s standard- bearer in any 
office of trust or service unless he can be trusted; and 
that his flag will not stand in the eyes of all peoples 
as the symbol of a nation of mtegrity, trustworthiness 
and truthfulness, unless we, as individuals of that na- 
tion, are honest, trustworthy and true. 

The fact that there are schools under Friends’ man- 
agement where there is no flag, and where the use of 
the flag is discouraged, has recently come to my no- 
tice and inspired this appeal for its use in these 
schools. Though always considering myself a Friend, 
I have taught in the publie schools, and I know that 
the flag can be made a power for good, and that the 
salute, “ I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all,” is a moral force indirectly 
teaching a reverence and is for that which is good 
in our nation, and developing a desire to contribute 


to that good. Axrice DaRNELL. 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 











THE PERSONAL RELATION.* 


If the Christian religion were primarily doctrinal 
it might have been taught by a book instead of a per- 
son, and have offered a system instead of a Saviour; 
if it were primarily emotional, it might have been 
taught by nature or experience, in joy or pain, by 
miracle or sign. A religion which begins in right- 
eousness and is fulfilled in love must, on the other 
hand, be communicated by a person to a person. Will 
is moved by will. Character answers to character. 
Love is not felt for a doctrine or a miracle, but for a 
person. Christian love is not vague ecstasy or limp 
dependence, but service based on reverence. “ The 
love of Christ,” writes his apostle, “ constraineth us.” 
It is not a vague, generalized, diffusive affection, but 
specific, personal, individualized, the direction of de- 
sire in the way of Jesus. Christianity, being a way 
of life, must have its source in a life; being directed 
toward conduct, must proceed from a person. The 
beginnings of Christian discipleship are not in knowl- 
edge about Christ, or in feelings concerning Christ, 
but in obedience, loyalty, the dedication of the will, 
the following of Christ. 

Many a preacher of the love of Christ has failed 
to take account of the personal relation which is its 
essential element. A vast deal of sentiment incul- 
eated as Christian love has dispersed itself in atmos- 
pheric forms, such as the comprehensive love of the 
heathen or the poor or the negro or the human race, 
instead of being “ constrained ” or compressed into a 
relation of a person to a person. The teaching of 
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Jesus deals in no abstract affections. It addresses it- 
self to individuals through individuals. The love it 
commends is the righteousness of one person applied 
to the need of another person. One man is going up 
the Jericho road and helps another man by the road- 
side. One woman pours out her symbolic offering for 
the sake of One who has pitied her, and he says: 
“ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much.” The ancient commandment, “Thou 
shalt love,” is applied not to general principles or to 
classes of persons, but as a law between they neigh- 
bor and thyself. Thy neighbor and thyself stand for 
the moment detached from wholesale programs of 
Christian love, and one is called to discern another 
self in another person, and to love even the unlovely 
for the sake of the better self one sees. 

Many an impulse of Christian love finds its per- 
sonal application much more difficult than its emo- 
tional expression. Missionary zeal is easily stirred 
by love of a heathen world, ‘but finds an individual 
heathen, cast up at one’s door, a perplexing problem. 
Philanthropists bid us love the poor, but a specific 
poor person is often unpicturesque and sometimes re- 
pelling. Reformers would have us love the human 
race, but this general principle becomes much ob- 
scured when individuals of a race, black, brown or 
vellow, are brought into objectionable proximity. 
Christian love becomes, under such conditions, no 
easy surrender to general good nature, but a specific 
victory of the will. 































































BOOKS AND READING 


A book entitled “ Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character,” by Francis Greenwood Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Uni- 
versity, should be very helpful to First-day school 
teachers, especially in connection with the Ethical 
Lessons on the Teachings of Jesus. It is also a good 
book for First-day school libraries, as it would be read 
with interest by adults and thoughtful young people 
who have not yet reached maturity. 

It deals with the teaching of Jesus in its re- 
lation to some of the moral problems of personal 
life. In the introductory chapter the writer shows 
that these teachings have thus far been suited to the 
needs of every age. The workingmen of to-day, who 
have little use for the churches, still retain their re- 
spect and reverence for Jesus of Nazareth. If the 
churches will change their attitude and meet the 
workingmen on this common ground, “ it may happen 
again, as with the first disciples, that those who are at 
first drawn by the character of Jesus to ethical obedi- 
ence, will be finally led by him toward the Source of 
his ethical authority.” 

When considering the character of Jesus the 
writer, while recognizing his meekness and humility, 
lays especial stress upon the proofs of his unusual 
strength and power. He says further: “ It is one of 
the evidences of the moral greatness of Jesus that 
each period in Christian history, each social or politi- 
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cal change, has brought to view some new aspect of 
his character and given him a new claim to rever- 
ence.” 

The root of the Christian character, he asserts, 
is teachableness, as Jesus taught when he set the lit- 
tle child in the midst; beginning with this, growth is 
made possible by the faith of the teacher that the one 
who is taught will respond; then the teachable one is 
stirred to an increasing faith in his power to become 
good; finally he makes a decision of the will that he 
will turn from the darkness toward the light—that he 
will do the things the Master requires. The perfect 
fruit of Christian growth is disclosed by three great 
words in the teaching of Jesus which together express 
the moral ideal of the Christian character. The first 
of these words is righteousness, the second is love, 
and the third is life. Love is the flower of rightéous- 
ness, life is the fruit of righteousness and love. “ The 
outcome of righteousness is blessedness, but the pro- 
cess of righteousness is sacrifice.” 

The author believes that one may live the true 
Christian life in the world of to-day. That even now 
there is great spiritual unrest, a great hunger for the 
things that satisfy. The Christian of to-day should 
possess the four traits that especially distinguished 
Jesus—poise, simplicity, peace and grace. Poise re- 
sults when the body, the mind, the emotions are the 
instruments of moral intention. Simplicity is the 
single-mindedness which moves toward a thoroughly 
determined end. Peace is freedom from inward con- 
flict, the tranquillity of a character at one with itself. 
- Grace, or graciousness, is the unconstrained expres- 
sion of the kindly, self-forgetting and tranquil mind. 

Christian character is just as sure to illuminate the 
world to-day as it did in the time of Jesus. If we 
plant in the soil of the world the seeds of righteous- 
ness and love there cannot fail to be an abundant har- 
vest of social consequences. The way to regenerate 
the world is to practice the service, the sacrifice, the 
idealism that Jesus taught. “‘ The world as it is, pro- 
saic, hard, commercial, is the raw material of the 
world as it is to be. The Christian is an optimist, not 
with the reckless assurance which calls evil good, but 
with the rational faith that good is to overcome evil, 
and that— 


“*Step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man.’” 


Dear Friends: In your last issue I notice that you 
speak of my “ History of the Underground Railroad 
of Bucks County ” as for sale at Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation Rooms. A small, but rather important, error 
in the book should not pass uncorrected. On page 8 
I was speaking of the great “ Declaration of Princi- 
ples” drawn up by Garrison. It is observable, in 
these days of equal rights, that in that “ Declara- 
tion ” there are no women’s names, a strange omis- 
sion in the light of these progressive days. When 
James Mott hesitated a little about signing the papers 
lest his wool business with the South might suffer by 
it, Lucretia, who was sitting by him, said: “ Put down 
thy name, James,” and he put it down. Thus, in this 
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case, the name of Lucretia 
spelled “ James.” 
My printer has said my for thy, and I dare say that 
my chirography is to be blamed, and not the printer. 
I learned this incident from Robert Purvis, who 
was then the only one of the signers still living. Soon 
after he too went over to the great majority. 


may be considered as 


Kpwarp H. Maat. 
128 W.43d S1., New York City. 


THE LAWLESSNESS OF LABOR. 

The American workingman is a pretty good citizen 
on the whole, and except on rare oceasions is law-abid- 
ing to suit any but the over-fastidious devotee of law 
and order. Even the best of us—from the trust mag- 
nates down—find at times some law or decision which 
we try to steer around in some peaceable way, and the 
real difference between the rest of us and the work- 
ingman in his occasional ebullitions against govern- 
ment by injunction is a matter of manners rather 
than morals. It is difference of method rather than 
purpose. While we adjust our course to avoid, by a 
safer and more circuitous route, the big rock of statu- 
tory prohibition to get at what we want in the forbid- 
den waters beyond, the workingman sometimes tries 
to push over the rock itself, and comes to grief in so 
doing. This is what constitutes in the public mind 
the greater part of the so-called “ lawlessness of la- 
bor.”—George W. Alger, in the Atlantie for Third 
Month. 


THE WINGED VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE. 


[This sonnet was written as the outcome of a question put 
to the author by a fellow student in the Latin quarter of 
Paris, as to what one thing in the student life abroad had 
summed up the greatest inspiration to the writer, who, after 
some reflection, replied, “The people I have met.” To which 
the questioner, a very bright and original young woman, re- 
sponded, “The winged Victory!” Surprised and wondering 
at the answer, the writer made an immediate study of the 
wonderful statue, with the following result.—S. P. B.] 


With wings extended on the rushing prow, 
Parting the stormy waves of Time, she stands: 
Behind her roll the ages, misty, dark, 

Before, the universe extends; no hands 

Limit her gestures proud. What face she wears! 
No two one tale will tell, for all are free; 

One cruel stroke a miracle has wrought, 

And lo! there sprung fair Ideality 

As limitless as time! And still the breath 

Of that inspired soul who wrought in stone, 
Moves in the draperies that round her cling, 

And lifts the plumage of her soaring wing, 
Whose onward flight to freedom none may stay,- 
Nor time, nor space,—nor death! 


Paris, 1900. SaRAH PALMER BYRNES. 


— 
SS 


During the panic days in the early seventies, many artisans, 
to avoid starvation, scattered throughout Eastern Massachu- 
setts, to make a livelihood by scratching the soil. They sue- 
ceeded beyond their expectations and never returned to task- 
work in the cities—Christian Register. 
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MARRIAGES. 

WOOD—JARRETT.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Howard and Susan H. Jarrett, Moreland Avenue, Hatboro, Pa., 
under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Alice 
Maulsby Jarrett was married to Arthur Markley Wood, son of 
Wilmer A. and Annie C. Wood, of Horsham, Pa., Seventh-day, 
Third month 10th, at half after 6 o’clock. 


DEATHS. 

JACKSON.—At her home, near Jennersville, Chester County, 
Pa., on Tenth month 12th, 1905, Philena P. Jackson, in her 
72d year. She was a valued member of Pennsgrove Monthly 
Meeting. After months of extreme suffering, all of which was 
borne patiently, the spirit left the earthly garb for its eternal 
refuge, which was won by the love missions and self-sacrifice 
of everyday life. Her field of labor knew no bounds, in which 
she so faithfully, mercifully and conscientiously tendered kind- 
nesses. Impressive testimony was borne by several friends, and 
a few lines quoted by one who was familiar with her many 
virtues, at the final gathering in Pennsgrove Meeting House, 
was as follows: 

“Oh heart, sore tried! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee, rest.” P. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Third month 20th, 1906, Susan W. Lip- 
pincott, in her 72d year. Funeral services were held at her 
late residence, Cinnaminson, N. J., on Fifth-day, the 22d, at 
11.30 a.m. 

REYNOLDS.—At her home in Rayville, Columbia County, 

. Y., on Third-day, the 20th of Third month, 1906, Mary M. 

eynolds, widow of George M. Reynolds, aged 88 years; a 
valued member and elder of Hudson and Chatham Executive 
Meeting. This beloved Friend possessed a gentle Christian 
spirit, ever thoughtful of the welfare of others, anxious to 
render a service. Her bodily presence has passed from us, but 
her memory will long be cherished, and how much brighter this 
world would be if from every one there could flow out such 
uprightness and purity of thought as emanated from this 
dear one. J.C.S8. 

THOMAS.—On Third month 19th, 1906, of consumption, 
Edgar H. Thomas, son of Reuben and Rosalie H. Thomas, of 
Newman, Ill., and grandson of the late Lukens Thomas, of 
Lumberville, Bucks County, Pa., and the late Daniel M. and 
Esther M. Hibbs, of Newtown, Pa. 

WOODWARD.—At his home in Mill Creek Hundred, Del., 
on the 6th of Third month, 1906, Frederick H. Woodward, in 
the 74th year of his age. Although not a member with us, his 
quiet devotion to duty and sympathy for the afflicted won the 
esteem of all who knew him. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sarah T. Linvill attended Fairhill Meeting last First-day, and 
spoke with much force, taking her thought from “A little child 
shall lead them,” and discoursing on the divinity of Christ. 


Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, will be at 
Westfield Friends’ Meeting House, near Riverton, N. J., on 
First-day afternoons during Fourth month, to give a course of 
lectures on “Jesus the Messiah.” The first lecture will be on 
Fourth month Ist, at 3 p.m. All who are interested are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


Dr. Anna M. Longshore Potts writes us from San Diego, Cal., 
as follows: “After reading my INTELLIGENCERS I take great 
pleasure in passing them over to others, many of whom know 
nothing of the principles and views of Friends; and many are 
surprised at the liberality of thoughts there expressed, and 
are glad to be informed.” This is in accord with our oft- 
expressed belief that there are hundreds, yes, thousands who 
would gladly be members of the Society of Friends if they only 
knew about what it stands for. 

At the Yearly Meeting of the “ Friends’ Church,” Ohio, held 
in August last, the question of printing the General Epistle 
from London Yearly Meeting along with the other minutes was 
referred toa committee, which reported thus: 


“Ohio Yearly Meeting has hitherto welcomed the London 
General Epistle, and has found it instructive and strengthen- 
ing. This year, however, the tone of the Epistle, we regret to 
say, is so much in accord with the teachings of some Friends 
in this country who are leading away from evangelical truth, 
that we cannot regard it as expressing, at least to us, the real 
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thought of the body of English Friends. We therefore recom- 
mend that it be not printed with our minutes this year.” 

What the phrase “at least to us” means in the above pro- 
nouncement, we do not know; .but if these Friends in Ohio 
knew the stages through which our General Epistle passes be- 
fore it is finally adopted by the Yearly Meeting, they would 
understand that it is practically impossible for anything to 
appear in it which is objected to by any considerable body of 
Friends. Last year the Epistle was adopted with quite unusual 
unanimity; the most ardently evangelical Friends spoke of it 
with the greatest thankfulness; and there can be no doubt that 
it expresses the mind of London Yearly Meeting. The hard, 
suspicious and unbrotherly spirit shown by these critics is, to 
say the least, unfortunate.—British Friend. 


CONFERENCE NOTES. 
[ Friends’ General Conference, 1906, to be held at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md., Eighth month 3lst to Ninth month 6th.] 


The program for the Conference is nearing completion, and 
will be published before long. As a rule, there will be but one 
address or paper at a session, the remainder of the time being 
given to discussion. Ours is not a school, or a course of lec- 
tures, but a conference, where all meet on a Friendly basis 
to counsel concerning various matters of interest. 

In order to give a correct idea of Mountain Lake Park and 
its surroundings, and to convey much information in a con- 
cise form, an illustrated booklet is in course of publication, 
intended for distribution in each Friendly neighborhood. 

It is the intention to publish a list of cottages and hotels, 
with a brief description of each one, so that all who wish to 
do so may write to the proprietor and make their own arrange- 
ments for staying during Conference week. Persons residing 
in a locality may wish to secure a cottage for themselves, and 
this is quite possible. It is desirable, however, that this plan 
should not be carried into effect too generally, as the inter- 
mingling of Friends from different localities, and the forming 
of new acquaintances, has always been one of the charming 
features of our Conferences. 

Very probably many who intend to be present will not care 
to make their own selection of an abiding place at Mountain 
Lake Park. The Committee of Arrangements will be glad to 
take care of all these on application, and have reserved a num- 
ber of excellent houses for their accommodation. 

As the resort does not open until Sixth month, there is 
abundance of time to make arrangements, but it is important 
that as many Friends as possible shall so plan their holiday 
this summer as to include attendance at the Conference. 


BenJ. H. MILLER, 
Chairman, Committee of Arrangements, 
837 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY. 


On Fourth-day afternoon, Third month 2lst, Prof. C. 8. 
Schmucker, of West Chester, Pa., gave a most interesting lec- 
ture on the “ Toad and His Cousin.” Dr. Schmucker told in his 
easy and informal way many of the interesting habits and 
characteristics of the toads and frogs. 

The next entertainment in the course will be given on Fourth 
month 2d. Charles F. Underhill will give impersonations from 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 

The first basket ball team to represent Friends’ Academy 
was organized in January, and played seven games with teams 
representing Oyster Bay High School, Jamaica High School 
second team, the Diamond Five of St. Paul’s School, and other 
local teams. These games, with one exception, were won by 
Friends’ Academy. A schedule of base-ball games is being 
arranged, and practice has begun. 

The attendance at Friends’ Academy this year is good, and 
an unusually satisfactory class of boys and girls is enrolled. 
One of the graduating class is preparing for Cornell, another 
for Swarthmore. 

A number of new reference books have recently been added 
to the school library. 

The spring recess will be from Fourth month 6th to 16th. 


When a man knows anything worth knowing other people 
will find it out. When a man pretends to know what he does 
not know, other people will soon find him out.—Ohristian Reg- 
ister. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


A meeting of the Penn Literary Society was held Third 
month 10th. Shakespeare was the subject of the meeting. 
The president, Richard Street, gave the poet’s life, while other 
members gave characteristics of his work and selections from 
a few of them,—Hamlet’s “ Advice to the Players,’ Shepherd 
Cleaver; the lyrics of Shakespeare, Helen Wetherald; a 
musical selection, by Morrell Thompson and Russell Tylor; 
selection from “The Merchant of Venice,’ Helen Pearson; 
“Seven Ages of Man,” Alice Stover, assisted by various mem- 
bers from the Penn Society; Mark Antony’s speech from 
“ Julius Cesar,” Louis Walton; “ Who is Sylvia?” a musical 
piece, the words of which were written by Shakespeare, ren- 
dered by Alice Stover and Helen Wetherald; “ A Monument 
to Shakespeare,” by Victor Hugo, was given by Harry Ridge; 
a scene from “ Twelfth Night.” 

Sixth-day evening, the 16th, the third-year annual oratorical 
contest was given. The judges, Dr. Walton, Prof. Nutt and Anne 
Russell, decided that of the twelve participants, Mary Hannum, 
whose oration was entitled “ The Bastile,” should be given first 
place; that the second place should be awarded to Corinne 
Hibberd, whose subject was “ The Negro and the Home,” and 
that Lydia Lippincott’s oration, “ John Bright,” was deserving 
of honorable mention. The others who took part were: Emma 
Kinsey, “ Child Labor”; Richard Walton, “Our Duty toward 
the American Indian”; Edward Keever, “ The Slums of To- 
day ”; Russell Tylor, “ Heroes of Science”; Alice Stover, “ The 
Destruction of American Beauty ”; Anna Butcher, “ The Hero 
of the Quaker City ”; Anne Metlar, “ The Prospector”; Kath- 
arine Eves, “ Master and Slave,” and Marguerite Hibbs, “ Sci- 
entific Temperance Instruction.” 

On Seventh-day evening, Third month 17th, Henry Wilbur 
spoke to the members of the Students’ Christian Association, 
in the library on “The Man Jesus.” He was also with us at 
our Fourth-day evening meeting on the 7th. 

The annual gymnastic demonstration was given Seventh-day 
evening, the 24th. Both the boys and girls took part; the 
general program for the evening being: Marching and wand 
drill by the boys; Swedish day’s order by the girls; flying rings 
and horizontal bar by the gymnastic team; rope climbing con- 
test by the boys; gymnastic games by the girls, and mat work 
by the gymnastic team. 

The excavations for “ Recitation Hall” are about completed. 
The new building is to be two stories high and 85 feet long 
by 58 feet wide. It is to be built of brick to correspond with 
the main building, and is located a little to the southeast of 
it, west of the drive which runs south of Drayton Hall. The 
entire first floor will be given up to classrooms, while the lab- 
oratories will occupy the second story. Our lack of classrooms 
compelled us to add a new building; and, when this is com- 
pleted—it is to be finished and ready for use in Ninth month— 
George School will have an equipment such as few secondary 
schools can boast. 


On Second-day evening, Third month 12th, Theodore C. 
Search, of Newtown, delivered a very interesting lecture be- 
fore the Science Club on the manufacture of woolen goods from 
the fleece to the cloth. 

The winter term of George School closes Sixth-day, the 30th, 
at noon. The school will open again on the 9th of Fourth 
month. L. E. L. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day eve, the 19th, the regular meeting of the 
Literary Circle was held. 

The young ladies of the senior class gave a farce on Third- 
day evening entitled “An Agony” (’twas but a dream). It 
consisted in a take-off on the students and faculty, and was 
much appreciated by those present. 

The extemporaneous speaking contest for young women was 
held on Fifth-day evening. First place was awarded to Marie 
Sabovitch, second to Nellie Gray Davidson, and third to Lizzie 
James. 

On Sixth-day eve the musical clubs gave their annual con- 
cert in Parrish Hall. They shared the program with the 
Lafayette College clubs, and the combined performance was 
much appreciated by the many present. 

The regular college reception was given by the students on 
the 27th instant. 

At meeting on First-day Dean Bond read a very able paper 
on “Susan B. Anthony.” x ¢ fF 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FAIRHILL.—The regular monthly meeting of the Fairhill 
Friends’ Association took place at the meeting house, German- 
town Avenue and Cambria Street, on Second-day evening, the 
26th inst. The meeting was opened by scripture reading by 
Edward Morris. After the transaction of routine business a 
recess was declared, during which nineteen new members were 
admitted, making a total membership to date of one hundred 
and seven. 

A message was quoted from Evan T. Worthington, of New- 
town, in which he promised to address that Association in the 
near future. Communications were received from Eleanor 
Wood in reference to the work of visitation, and from the 
Samaritan Hospital acknowledging the donation of cake made 
to the nurses on Third month 10th. Spencer Graves recited 
“Patrick Dolan’s Love Letter,” with some surprising varia- 
tions. Current events were reviewed by Elizabeth Morris and 
Ellwood Comly. Stuart 8. Graves read his paper on “ The 
Psychology of Conversion,’ which was discussed by Burdsall 
F. Johnson, William S. Emley, 8. 8. Graves, Frank Emley and 
Lukens Webster. 

A social gathering of the Association will be held at the 
home of Evan W. Michener, 3722 North Broad Street, on the 
evening of Fourth month 18th. 

The next regular meeting of the Association will be held at 
the meeting house on Second-day evening, Fourth month 23d. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the Sorosis Club Rooms on Third month 
16th. The subject for the evening was “ How Shall We Study 
the Bible Intelligently ?” which was answered in a paper by 
Henry C. Walhey. He said: “The vast so-called Christian 
people are deficient in the study of the Holy Book. Our 
study should be systematic, and as that formulation first, 
study to suit certain classes or persons; second, biographically; 
third, historically, and fourth, study the book as a whole and 
as topics.” 

Remarks by several followed. Marshall Wildman read “ Put 
Your Conscience in It,” and Jane W. Taylor read “We Are 
Seven.” A paper entitled, “The Simple Death,” by Samuel 
C. Eastburn, then followed, and was much enjoyed. “ The 
Christian example of a simple death should be that our lives 
should be our monuments and not the costly marble piles in the 
graveyard.” He read the “ Burial of Moses ” in connection with 
his paper. William K. Reeder read “Sandalphon.” The pro- 
gram for the evening was concluded with a piano solo by 
Anna B. Appleton and S. Belle Pryor entitled, “ Jesus Leads.’ 
After the announcement of the program for the next meeting 
and a period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 


MARIAN N. OsMOND, Secretary. 


NORRISTOWN, PAa.—A well-attended session of Norristown 
Friends’ Association was held yesterday afternoon at the meet- 
ing house, Swede and Jacoby Streets, Isaac Richards presiding, 
and Alice R. Roberts, secretary. The president opened the 
meeting with a scripture selection. Anna Simpson gave a read- 
ing, “ The Secret of a Happy Day.” 

Susan J. Sheppard read a sketch of the life of Isaae T. Hop- 
per, giving the principal incidents of his long and useful 
career. The paper dealt especially with his strong advocacy of 
the abolition movement, with which he was prominently iden- 
tified from the time of his marriage, in 1795, until his death in 
1852, at the age of 81 years. The paper gave rise to an inter- 
esting discussion, in the course of which many additional facts 
were brought to light, Joseph B. Simpson contributing many 
points of interest. 

Hettie Taggart gave a reading, “Once in a While.” Another 
reading by Edward C. Shoemaker, “ Meditations,” appropriate 
to the occasion, followed. Under the head of current topics, 
Martha Platt read extracts in reference to the new dean at 
Swarthmore College, the death of Susan B. Anthony, and other 
matters of current interest. Ellwood Roberts gave a recitation, 
“My Birthday,” supplying the place of an appointee who was 
absent. 

The session closed with an interesting discussion of the ques- 
tion. “Is competence or poverty most conducive to right liv- 
ing ?” the opening paper being read by Freas Styer, who took 
the ground that competence was more favorable to the proper 
performance of all the duties of life. Emma B. Conrow fol- 
lowed in a somewhat similar vein. Ellwood Roberts advanced 
the opinion that poverty is due to the organization of society 
on a wrong basis, and that the means which will provide for 
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children and adults an abundance of nourishing food will go far 
towards the prevention of crime. Charles Platt and Joseph B. 
Simpson and others participated in the discussion. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Second month 25th, 1906, at the home of 
Dora C. Gallagher. The meeting was opened by the reading 
of the 95th Psalm. The subject for the afternoon was “ The 
Gods of Greece and Rome,” the reading given by Mabel L. 
Johnson. The discussion which followed was one of more than 
usual interest. One of our members, Dr. Harry, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, gave a most interesting and instructive talk 
on the personality of the ancient Greeks, and descriptions of 
places he visited during his tour of Greece a year ago. 

One of Whittier’s poems was read by Dora C. Gallagher, and 
the meeting closed in silence. 


M. L. J., Assistant Clerk. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of John Griest, Second 
month 25th. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
third chapter of Malachi. Lesson X was read and discussed. 
Lesson XI, on the Anabaptists, was read. Edward Coale spoke 
of the spirit of Jesus, which did not pass away with his physi- 
cal life, but continues to live on and influence the world. Mary 
Kirk opened a discussion on the purposes of disownments, 
which she said were for the protection of those within and 
the upholding of our doctrines to those without. Thomas 
Bacon maintained that, to protect the church, a man who has 
been dealt with and still continues to live contrary to our 
discipline should be disowned that he may not misrepresent 
the church before the world. Edward Coale spoke of the prac- 
tice of Illinois Yearly Meeting never to disown a member. 
Anna Vaughan said that if the purpose of a religious organiza- 
tion is to teach and elevate, we can gain nothing by disown- 
ments. ‘The question, “ What has been the practice of Friends 
in reference to birthright membership?” was asked. Thomas 
Bacon said that in England, in the early days, when the par- 
ents were thrown into prison, the church adopted their chil- 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. ] 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 


Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, ll a.m. (Mid-week meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 





Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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IENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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dren as birthright members. Mary Marotz answered the ques- 
tion, “Is the church vitalized or weakened by a membership 
not concerned with convincement?” A membership should be 
prized and given only to those who truly believe. The church 
is for those who are unsaved, but it should not enlist any into 
membership until they have been led into the light. One who 
has no light cannot vitalize the church. A large membership 
is weakened by those not concerned. Charles Lewis said in re- 
gard to the question, “Can Friends enter into politics and re- 
main consistent members ?” that he not only believed that 
they could, but that it-was their duty as loyal American citi 
zens to take part in politics; that there can be honesty in poli- 
tics as in every other business in life. 

The memorial for Willet Hazard was read and adopted by 
the Association. It was decided to send a copy to the family 
and a copy to the INTELLIGENCER. Sentiments were given, and 
after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


Mary S. Howe .t, Assistant Clerk. 


WoopLawNn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Sarah E. Anthony, Seeond month 11th, 1906. The 
meeting was opened by the president reading the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, following which the secretary read the min- 
utes of last meeting. 

Anna M. Wilkinson read from Friends’ Discipline regarding 
“General Advices and Treating with Delinquents.” 

Sarah E. Anthony chose the Friends’ First-day School Les- 
son on Love and Unity, and drew from it an excellent lesson. 

At roll call quotations were given. Lida Gillingham, in- 
stead of giving a sketch of some Bible character, read a letter 
and a selection, both of which gave some account of the work 
being done at the Woodbrooke School in England. This 
evoked much interest. 

Lewetta Cox and Dorothy Walton rendered good recitations. 
Edward Walton read for Louise M. Walton a well-chosen se- 
lection from the Youths’ Companion. There was an unusually 
good attendance at this meeting. ’ 

After a short silence we adjourned to hold our next meeting 
at the home of Anna M. Wilkinson, Fourth month 8th, 1906. 


SarRaAH FE. WALTON. 


A MATTER OF HEALTH 
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